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BANCROFT’S TRIBUTE TO QUAKERISM. 


Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-House. 
F First mo. 4th, 1885.; : 


e enthusiasm the publication of 
Baneroft’s History of the United States, and 
the noble and just tribute paid to the Society 
of Friends in the xxiii and xxiv chapters. 

| The historian, after a rapid and eloquent re- 
_ view of the rise of the Society of Friends, re- 
minding the reader that the nobler instincts 
of humanity are the same in every age, and 
in every breast; and that the exalted hopes 
that have dignified former generations of 
men will be renewed as long as the human 
heart shall throb ; that the visions of Plato 
are only revived in the visions of Sir Thomas 
More; that a spiritual unity binds together 
all members of the human family ; and that 
every heart contains an incorruptible seed, 
capable of springing up and illuminating the 
soul, tells us that “the rise of the people 
é Quakers is one of the memorable 
Py events in the history of man. It marks the 
moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed unconditionally by the people as an 
inalienable birthright. To the masses in that 
age, all reflection on politics and morals pre- 
sented itself under a theological form. ‘The 
er doctrine is philosophy, summoned 
from the cloister, the college, and the saloon, 


Many Friends will remember with some- 
thing lik 
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and planted among the most despised of the 
people.” 

This doctrine is thus concisely stated b 
Bancroft: “The Quaker has but one word, 
The Inner Light, the voice of God in the soul. 
That light is a reality, and therefore in its 
freedom the highest revelation of truth ; it is 
kindred with the Spirit of God, and therefore 
merits dominion as the guide to virtue; it 
shines in every man’s breast, and therefore 
joins the whole human race in the unity of 
equal rights. Intellectual freedom, the su- 
premacy of mind, universal enfranchisement, 
these three points include the whole of 
Quakerism, as far as it belongs to civil 
history.” 

This condensed statement will be recognized 
as nearly exact by every well-informed, and 
every experienced Friend. It is generally 
agreed by our wisest and most illuminated 
apostles, that no man can come to a know- 
ledge of God but by the teaching of the Divine 
Spirit. “This Spirit doth prefer beyond all 
temples the upright heart and pure ” as Milton 
so grandly expresses the thought in the 
opening of his majestic poem (Paradise Lost). 

“The method of the Quaker,” continues 
Bancroft, “ coincided with that of Descartes, 
who founded his system on consciousness, and 
made the human mind the point of departure 
in philosophy. But Descartes plunged im- 
mediately into the confusion of hypothesis, 


ed 
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drifting to sea to be wrecked among the 
barren waves of antological speculation. 
 & he The illiterate Quaker adhered 
strictly to his method, and never ventured 
to sea except with the certain guidance of the 
cynosure in the heart.” 

To restrain liberty of conscience, William 
Penn showed to be invasion of the Divine 

rerogative since it robs man of the use of the 
instinct of Deity. The Quaker demanded 
more than mere security against penal legisla- 
tion; he demanded liberty of the soul from 
all fetters of man’s forging; and claimed 
emancipation of conscience from the terrors 
of superstition. “To him no spirit was 
created evil ; the world began with innocency ; 
and as God blessed the works, their natures 
and harmony magnified the Creator. God 
made no devil, for all that He made was 
good, without a jar in the whole frame. Dis- 
cord proceeds i a perversion of powers, 
whose purpose was benevolent ; and the spirit 
becomes evil only by a departure from truth.” 

** How shall I know” asks Penn, “that a 
man does not obtrude his own sense upon us as 
the infallible Spirit?” He answers “ By the 
same Spirit.” The Spirit witnesseth to our 
spirit. 

Again it was queried, “Would the Inner 
Light bend to the authority of written in- 
spiration?” The Bible was the religion of 

rotestants; had the Quaker a better guide? 
The Quaker believed in the unity of Truth ; 
there can be no contradiction between right 
reason and previous revelation, between just 
tradition and an enlightened conscience. But 
the Spirit is the criterion. The Spirit is the 
guide which leads to all truth. The Quaker 
reads the Scriptures with delight, but not 
with idolatry. It is his own soul which bears 
the valid witness that they are true. The 
letter is not the Spirit. The Bible is not 
religion, but a record of religion. “The 
Scriptures ”—such are Barclay’s words—“ are 
a declaration of the fountain, and not the 
fountain itself.” 

It was to be remarked that “ Voltaire and 
George Fox both protested against priest- 
craft. Voltaire in behalf of the senses, Fox 
in behalfofthe soul.” To the Friend Christi- 
anity meant soul liberty, to Voltaire it meant 
trreaay. The union of Deity with humanity, 
the incarnation of the Spirit, the idea of God 
with us, was to the Quaker “ the dearest and 
most sublime symbol of man’s enfranchise- 
ment.” 

It was the wisdom of the ancients perfected. 
William Penn explains: “The Inner Light 
is the domestic God of Pythagoras.” The 
voice in the breast of Fox as he kept sheep 
on the hills of Nottingham, was the spirit 
which had been the good genius and guide of 
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Socrates, above all the Christian Quaker ga 
lighted in the divinely contemplative 
but rejected with scorn the Epicurean ge} 
Peaceable subjects were the Frien 

very firm in the unalterable principle {hy 
the Christian owed his first allegiance to Gog 
This caused some to declare that theirs wa 
only a qualified loyalty. Indeed, the aggertic 


of man’s equality before God, did surely tangy * fr 


toward both civil and religious liberty, angq 
those whose priestly or lordly functions 
elevated them beyond equality were from the 
first enemies to the Quaker. 

The Quaker settlements in New Jergey— 
the Fenwick colony—preceded Willian” 
Penn’s much greater enterprise in putting 
power unreservedly in the hands of the peopls 
in faithfully purchasing the freehold of the 
Indians, and in winning their good yill 
West New Jersey, in 1681, became the fing 
Quaker Commonwealth, and a lovi be 
respondence was commenced with Friends jj” 
the fatherland. ; 

And such as these were the pastoral coun. 
sels which came from London Yearly Meeting” 
to the pioneer Friends in America: “ Friends: 
who have gone to make plantations in Amer. 
ica. Keep the plantations in your heart, 
that your own vines and lilies be not hurt 
You that are governors and judges, you should | 
be eyes to the blind, and fathers to the poor, 
that you may gain the blessing of those who 
are ready to perish, and cause the widows 
heart to sing for gladness. If you rejoice 
because your hand hath gotten much; if we 
say to fine gold, “ Thou art my confidence,” 

ou will have denied the God that is ab 
The Lord is ruler among nations; he wil §- 
crown his people with dominion.” a 

In the year 1682, William Penn came ig 
person to the banks of the Delaware to insti’ 
tute his Holy Experiment. When, after a” 

aceful convention with the Algongin Indians” 
hi proceeded to devise a system of laws for 
the government of his noble colonial empire | 
who shall assert that his mind, prayerfully” 
directed towards the inspeaking voice of God, 
was less guided by Infinite Wisdom and Love 
than was that of Moses on Sinai, when he gq 
laws to Israel. a 

“ To the people of this place” he declared, r 
am not like a selfish man ; through my travail: 
and pains the province came; it is now @ 
Friends’ hands, Our faith is for one another, 
that God will be our counsellor forever.” By” 
the freemen of the province the governmental § 
system presented was gratefully received # 
“of more than expected liberty.” Petit 
wished to show to the world “a people as it 
and as happy as they can be.” Later in Bt 
so far from regretting his generous treatmel 
of his colony, he would have added anything 





; d years from its foun 
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, nstitutional privileges or rights that 
pe irdbabitants might have desired. 
~The far-sighted statesman is proved by the 
fact that his system of government remains 
the same to-day in all its essential principles. 
Superstition was dislodged from the hiding 
aces of the mind, and the reputed witch was 


i UF ‘et free and exonerated from charges born of 


ignoran and bigoted cruelty. In three 
zs Eaue, Philadelphia gained 
more than New York had done in half a 
century. Great was the triumphant joy of 
the founder of the model commonwealth, for 
here was the safe refuge for the persecuted 
Friend, as well as for all who were oppressed 
for opinions sake, What wonder if men (not 
Friends) for whom such noble things had 
been wrought, were coldly selfish and ungrate- 
fal, striving to quench all the rights of the 

roprietor whose whole private means were 
embarked in this benevolent enterprise. Right 
was forever right, and no spirit of impatience 
marred the good, great man’s peace in view 
of the work accomplished. In his old age, he 
Jay in prison for debt, while his colony basked 
in the sunshine of prosperity. 

We might have judged that a work begun 
in exemplification of pure Christian rectitude 
would have forever continued, and would 
have increased from generation to generation 
till all mankind became Friends of soul 
liberty, and of true allegiance to the Divine 
Being. But in the next century the Quaker 
influence fell quite into a minority in Penn- 
sylvania. 

William Penn had influence with the new 
King James II, to procure the liberation of 


a - not less than 1200 Friends who languished in 


the loathsome prison-houses of England for 

not accepting deliverance, and perhaps 
he of any release, except by the gate 
way of death, down which a noble army of 
martyrs had preceded them. 

Bat the point we desire to emphasize is the 
undoubted truth that the pure Quaker prin- 
ciple, unencumbered by the paralyzing fig- 
ments of irrational dogma, has been the means 
“owe of the establishment of our national 
iberties on their broad and safe basis. It is 


»# one more reason fur reverencing and cherish- 


ing the religious system which has essayed to 
i in practice, in the modern world, the 


lessed and eternal principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 8. R. 


Lire’s best things are the things which are 
most oren of attainment to all. Simplicity 
honesty, truthfulness, purity, are not to be 

ht in the barter of trade, but their 
Sequisition is as free to the pauper as to the 
prince, to the dweller in the battered cottage 
as to the searcher in the halls of learning or | 
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to the loiterer in the palace of the rich. These 
best things need no rich endowment for their 
cultivation, and the rise or fall of the rate of 
interest in the Bank of England, or the 
increase or reduction of the protective tariff, 
never causes their value to waver. He who 
invests in these, invests in a thing which is 
absolutely safe, and which never fails to yield 
a more than adequate return.—S. S. Times. 


THE LAW OF CHANGE AS IT AFFECTS RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

Men have ever been disposed to band them- 
selves together for mutual interests.’ Amongst 
the organizations that have been most con- 
spicuous, and have exercised the largest in- 
fluence upon the race, are those connected 
with religion. The human, is conspicuously 
a religious family, and the entire race holds 
to some belief, subscribes to some creed, or 
favors some form of worship. The religions 
of men are known by many names, but the 
one possessing the largest interest for the So- 
ciety of Friends is the Christian religion. 
The origin of this profession is clearly trace- 
able. The little band of devout men that 
met at Antioch, at the commencement of our 
era, which was the nucleus of the organiza- 
tion afterwards known as Christians, grew to 
be a powerful body at the close of the fifteenth 
century. At this time, and for many years 
previous, two classes of men occupying con- 
spicuous positions amongst their fellows, were 
contending for an extended sway. These 
were the rulers of the State, and the rulers of 
the Church. Each class sought the assistance 
of the other, for purposes of self-aggran. 
dizement, hence we find a unity of Church 
and State. The fearful corruption of the 
Church at this time, brought many earnest 
men to the front, whose names have been 
identified with the various denominations, 
which now constitute the Protestant Church. 
The object aimed at by these men was the 
reformation of the Mother Church, This 
Church, however, was not willing to be re- 
formed by her own children, hence we find 
strong antagonisms sprung into existence. 
The Lutherans in Germany, the Calvinists in 
Switzerland, the Huguenots in France, the 
Presbyterians in Scotland, and the Episco- 
palians in England, all arrayed themselves 
against the Catholics, and as bitterly against 
each other, and the terrible persecutions in- 
augurated at this time continued for nearly 
two centuries. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century 
George Fox took a conspicuous place amongst 
his fellows. He felt called upon to ery aloud 
in the market places, and in the steeple-houses, 
and to tell the people that the Christian 
Church knew but one God, but one Divine 
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teacher, but one written law, and this law 
taught that “Al/ the people are brethren.” 
He gathered around him a considerable fol- 


lowing, who were called upon to suffer bitter | dust of the past. Let them alone, it jg 


persecutions in common with all other dis- 
senters. , Dissention at that time meant dis- 
sention from the dominant faction, whether 
that was Catholic or Puritan. The intol- 
erance of the age caused vast numbers of 
religious people to seek homes in what was 
then called the New World. When estab- 
lished here, we find the Puritan persecuting 
the Quaker in Massachusetts, and the Episco- 
= persecuting the Baptist in Virginia. 
rly, however, in the settlement of the 
country the tree of universal toleration was 
lanted ; it grew rapidly, and soon spread its 
ranches so that all professors could take 
shelter under it. Under the benign influence 
of this principle, the various religious denomi- 
nations commenced a development that is 
inseparable from the development of our 
country. All being entirely self-dependent, 
they cannot claim any support from the State, 
and the tonic pressure of persecution has been 
withdrawn. Now, after a lapse of more than 
one hundred and fifty years, what is the rela- 
tive condition of the various denominations, 
as compared with the Society of Friends? 

Without any reference to numbers, the So- 
ciety of Friends at the time this country was 
being settled, rallied around a ‘principle that 
was the highest religious thought that had 
been given to th> world. It most assuredly 
was as influential in ministering to the con- 
dition of men as any other, whether we con- 
sider their spiritual or their material relations. 
The leaders in the reformation called upon 
their followers to rally around a reformed 
theology, which they were willing to enforce 
by persecution. The Quaker proclaimed the 
simple doctrine of “ Peace on earth and good 
will to men.” As we view the field to-day, 
we find the various denominations constituting 
the evangelical Church, excluding the Society 
of Friends, spread over this entire country ; 
their church edifices are to be found in every 
town, and the Church influence is felt through- 
out the land. Colleges and universities are 
richly endowed, and divines created almost 
without number. 

During the period of its development, how- 
ever, the Church has been subjected to radical 
changes. The various names still designate 
each organization, but not much else of the 
old remains. Theology has been so qualified 
as to be scarcely recognizable, and the forms 
of worship so modified as to be worthy of a 


new name. There has constantly been a} and the result is anxiously awaited. It seems 


young element contending with the old, and 
one change has crept in after another, until 


but little of the old is left. In the language of | as to require a very radical change, and very & 
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an eminent Divine, “The old doctrines ofa, § - — 
Church hang like cobwebs in the angles gpg. § eat? 
Church, all covered with the accum birthi 

Socie 
not to disturb them, by doing so the dugt peligi 







fall upon you and soil your garments, 
do no harm where they are.” 

We have heard of close and open eo 
nicants, of psalm and hymn singers, of 
and low Church, as each element cop 













with its opponent under an irresistible T 
of development, the old quietly gives orga 
and the new takes its place; this is in the | 
with the great law of change. qo) 
About one hundred years ago, a Sundy, § YOU 
school system was inaugurated, which vol 
largely contributed to the strength of a 
churches. This has really been their nurse § 9 
It is now so strong ap element as to com § 
especial reference to it, in the erection ¢ | 
church edifices. Nothing of this kind exiggg § — 
as part of the Church organization, priory” Fa 
the year 1780, but now all denominatigg § &% 
admit the necessity of it, and make carehl” is| 
provision for it. fn 
The Society of Friends, in common yj se 
all human organizations, has been obliged | ™° 
submit itself to the law of change, bat il be 
been flexible enough to yield to this = fo 
ence? According to its underlying princip | ° 
its members are to be in all things subjectiy th 
the will of Divine Goodness, which theyay | ™ 
to seek diligently to know. Yet, after hay 
ing attained a high position in the religion fi 
world, and after exercising a wonderful infe | © 
ence in staying the hand of persecution,in | ™ 
shaping a government based upon universal a 
liberty, and in placing woman where se k 
could be a co-worker with man, we find dip” : 
sensions creeping in amongst them, whic 4 


finally ended in a separation in 1827. From 
this date we may note their gradual dimint 
tion in numbers and influence. Whatever 
strength it possessed at that time was dividel, 
and both sides have suffered in consequence’ 
Now, the Society, compared with the other 
religious organizations, that commenced their 
march together in this country, is but a mile” 
Many of the outlying meetings are ool 
abandoned, others are threatened, nearly all” 
are weak. In this city there is so greata” 
diminution in numbers, and so much indiffer: 
ence on the part of many members as 
cause much anxiety for the future. The 

uery goes forth, What will be the final result?” 
What can be done to reinvigorate the lat 
guishing body? One or two meetings haw 
taken steps to try to infuse new life in them, 


















to me that the seed of disorganization ba 
been so long planted, and is so firmly rooted, 
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earnest work. Our members are largely 
birthright members, and for this reason the 
Society is to some extent responsible for the 
‘religious training of our youth. In the 
“nast what has the Society as a society done 
jp this particular? For some years there has 
been a First-day school, but this has merely 
heen tolerated ; it has not been under the care 
of the Society, or its interests promoted by it. 

This has been the weakest point in our 
organization. In considering the future of 
the Society, the greatest care must be taken 
to provide suitable spiritual food for the 
youth, to maintain meetings especially de- 
yoted to their condition, and to enlist the ser- 
yices of such persons in their interest as will 
draw them to become interested in church 


ice. 

The vital principle of the Society of Friends 
—the personal communion with the Divine 
Father—is still a living principle; it must 
continue to be the rock upon which the church 
is built. The testimony which it has upheld 
in the past, and which has been the means of 
separating it from other religious organiza- 
tions, is that the true Gospel ministry must 
be free. The relation of the priest to his 
flock is very different from what it was 200 
years ; it, nevertheless, remains a fact 
that he is still the hired servant of his flock, 
and must attend to their bidding. 

The work of the Society of Wisends is not 
finished until the people receive the Gospel 
without money and without price. Therefore, 
in the school service, this vital principle, and 
this important testimony, should be constantly 


_ kept in view and should be the basis of in- 


struction: otherwise, why need there be a 
Society of Friends? why not merge with 
other organizations at once? 

Another matter which seems to me merits 
earnest consideration is that of our ministry. 
In the recent past the intellectual was not so 


- generally cultivated. The means of educa- 


tion were much more limited than now, and 
those who were called upon to speak in our 
meetings would use language appealing to the 
spiritual nature which might be entirely inef- 
ficient now. Our young people are now gen- 
erally well educated, and draw so largely upon 
the intellectual, that it seems futile to expect 
them to be interested in meetings where there 
ig no ministry. They must have a forcible 
ministry ; nothing else will serve the purpose. 
those far advanced in spiritual life may de- 
rive much benefit from silent meetings, but 
the young cannot; and our meetings should 
be largely for the young. ‘There is abundant 
material in the Society to provide an earnest, 
efficient ministry if proper encouragement is 
given. In the past the minister has been too 
much separated from the body. Abolish the 
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high seats in the church, and let the people 
meet wore upon a level, and there will step 
forth from the school workers, if from no 
where else, those who can and will tell what 
the Lord has done for them. 

The two matters referred to as being neces- 
sary as a commencement to a condition of re- 
suscitation, if labored in earnestly, will serve 
to show what effect they will have, and other 
changes which have long been needed will 
suggest themselves. Those who believe there 
is yet a work for the Society of Friends to 
do, and are willing to rally to the call, will, 
no doubt, find themselves called upon to pro- 
claim their entire confidence, their entire ad- 
herence to that principle which characterizes 
a Friend, and not look unto other organiza- 
tions and feel they are absorbing the essence 
of the Friend’s profession. J. W.G. 





MEN'S THOUGHT OF GOD. 

A late copy of the Manchester (Eng.) 
Weekly Times, contains an article that for 
clear and forcible presentation of the pro- 
gress of thought concerning the Divine Being 
might well be called a sermon. 

The whole tenor of the essay is so in ac- 
cordance with the views held by Friends that 
with a few unimported omissions it is here- 
with presented to the readers of Friends’ In- 
telligencer. After briefly alluding to the dis- 
cussions and controversies concerning religion 
and the Hebrew Scriptures, the writer goes 
on to say: 

“What we speak of when we speak of God 
is not God himself, but our idea or concep- 
tion of God. The same is true of everything 
we talk about. Our knowledge of everything 
outside of us is limited by our senses and con- 
ditioned by the laws of our understanding. 
Of things as they are in themselves we know 
nothing. When we speak of the sun or moon, 
or of forests and rivers, or of the objects with 
which our rooms are garnished, we speak of 
them only as they appear to us, that is, of our 
conceptions of them and not of the things 
themselves. But these things being material 
our conceptions of them do not change. The 
moon appeared to Egyptian or Chaldean 
astronomers six thousand years ago precisely 
as it appears to us now. More careful observa- 
tions have been made, and we know its move- 
ments more accurately, but the conception of 
it as an object of sense has not changed at all. 
But certain ideas which reached us at first 
through the senses, or were awakened in us 
by the process of sensation, have been so 
wrought upon by the intellect that they now 
exist in an entirely transformed condition, 
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Such, for example, are our ideas of the beauti- 
ful, of duty, and of God. These conceptions, 
so far from remaining the same, are under- 


sary to make one remark. The antigaj 
any passage in the Old Testament is not jp 
inferred from the chronological place jt 















































































































































































Moses was His prophet as it is true now when 


the valleys became the God of the whole} 
thousands of Christian teachers instruct us in 


earth. The moral character ascribed to Him 









going a constant change. They stand in| cupies in the historical narrative, [¢ whic 
some relation to civilization and to the gen-| not be supposed that because a hecal 
eral culture of mankind. They are in a state | occurs, for example, in connection with Mout be i 
of constant enlargement and purification. | that it is as old ashe. It may have been; en 
They change as the mind changes, they ac- | serted there in the purest re faith by editonh is ; 
company it through all its stages of growth,|and compilers who lived a thousand ey 
from barbarism to the utmost degree of re-| later. The idea of God sprang Up among gul 
finement, and they borrow some new element | Jews in the same way as with other barbaroys run 
from everything that contributes to our mental | peoples. In its origin it was not distingy; m= 
progress. Assuming that there is a God in| able from ideas entertained by other Syrigg 
the Christian sense of the word, it follows that | tribes. It stood historically on the same | = 
what He is now He has always been; that | with the gods of the Syrians, the Canaanite, I 
His moral attributes have not changed from | and the Philistines. Their God was a ty; beit 
the moment when the visible universe began | God—the God of the Israelites; not by ber 
to be, nor during the eternity out of which | means the God of the other nations me 
time sprang. But while God is unchanging, | about. He was a being with parts and» ser 
the human idea of God has been ever chang- | sions, like a glorified man. They took of | 
ing. The change is none the less because,|ark into battle with them. They is 
within the historical limits to which I confine | alters to Him ‘upon every high hill Me 
myself, it has always been in one direction.| under every green tree.’ They exe en 
e have been dropping age after age, and | Him for other gods occasionally. Themarngd} M 
4it by bit, all that was anthropomorphic in | lies not in the origin of the idea, butinig} m 
the original idea, all that was derived from | history. It was ) om largely to the moni} th 
the ruder notions of mankind, till we have} temperament of the Hebrew race that this} si 
reached one which exhibits the Supreme as | idea of theirs, instead of undergoing a procyy } se 
exempt from human weakness, and as corres- | of degradation, or of disappearing in the it 
nding to our ideal of moral perfection, that | of Gentile mythologies, held its oul di 
ideal itself becoming purer and more exalted | gradually became purer and more exalted, | 
as our own culture advances. Hence what | This was largely the work of the Hebrey e 
we think ourselves warranted in saying or | prophets, who by the force of moral ingpin b 
thinking of God to-day must be equally true | tion separated from the national ideaofth} 4 
of Him as He existed three or four thousand | Supreme all that was local or partial,alltha} 
a og as true in early Jewish as in the | was borrowed from the analogies of humay ‘ 
ater Christian times; as true of Him when | nature, till at last the God of the hills or of ) 
{ 
. 
: 


His character out of the sayings of Jesus. 
But this is not the case historically. Our idea 
of God is derived from the Jewish idea of 
Him, but it is not the same. Not the same, 
at any rate, as the idea of God held by the 
Jews of ancient times, and as we find it ex- 
ressed in the older fragments of their history. 
t is altogether different; so different as to 
suggest the assertion that the ancient Jewish 
and the Christian God are not the same 
God. Certainly they are not the same in idea. 
We have nothing to do with that old Jewish 
idea except to treat it with due historic 
reverence, as the primitive stock out of which 
the Christian idea of God was developed. 
The fact to be kept in view is that while God 
is necessarily unchanging, the idea of God, 
with which alone we are conversaut, has 
grown to what it is from the humblest begin- 
nings. These statements, of course, involve 
a criticism of the Hebrew writings, for which 
I have neither the space nor the requisite 
qualifications. On this subject it is only neces- 


underwent a corresponding change ; till in the } 
portraiture by Ezekiel we find ourselves con 
fronted with a God supremely just in all His 
dealings with man, not visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, but imputing to 
every man only the sin which he had himedf 
committed. The residence of the Jews in 
Babylon told largely upon their spiritual } 
growth,and indirectly upon their conceptionof 
the Divine. I suppose that even Greek 
philosophy bore its share in the gradual tram 
formation, for the numerous, wealthy, and 

highly intelligent Jewish colony of Ale 

andria, addicted to the study of Plato and 

skilled in all the wisdom of the Greeks, cam 

not have been wholly inoperative upon their 

kinsmen at home. Thus the idea of God 

grew and ripened, concentrating in itself every 
element of perfection that a high morality 
and a free intellectual culture could com 
tribute to it, till we come to the time of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom as a great moral teacher 
the Jews of our day revere. He engrafted on 
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join their clubs. A young Scotchman study- 
ing for the ministry joined a theologian clique 
and gave it up because he could not get off 
on less than twelve glasses of beer, whereas 
the rest drank seventeen, which is said to be 
mild for German students. Evena lady finds 
it hard to take less than two glasses of wine. 
I have seen one who is used to drinking, who 
takes brandy in her tea always, rather more 
talkative than usual over three glasses of this 
mild white wine. I can detect the alcohol in 
it across a table and could not be hired to 
run the risk of trying it. 

“ What in the aa are principles good for 
if you can’t live up\to them? Europe is in 
the dark in some things, There is a great 
deal of drunkenness here as well as with us, 
and they all acknowledge that they send their 
poorest and blackest sheep to America. It is 
a marvel to me that our country is as good 
and pure as it is. But we have a tremendous 
battle before us to keep it pure and raise the 
standard. The Society of Friends has as 
mighty a work to do in this generation as it 
membership as pointed out in the action of had in its origin, and it is far more noble to 
this meeting in the year 1762, being now con- | fight for truth and purity of human life and 
sidered, the said minute was read, and the | justice than anything war is waged for with 
sense of the meeting thereon being expressed, | arms. Be assured that people who do refuse 
it clearly appears that the rights of children | to drink wine for conscience sake, and do it 
descended from parents who have married | without criticism and in a spirit of loving 
ageeeable to the order of our discipline, and | deference for differences in education, lose 
either of the parents retain a right of mem- | nothing by it. Of course it is hard, the more 
bership at the time of the birth of said chil-|so because so few Americans that come here 
dren, was not intended to be affected thereby. | and enter into society do it. We of the pres- 
Which distinction appearing to be carefully | ent generation little realize the strides tem- 
attended to in said minute, it is now agreed | perance has made in our country in the past 
it may be useful that it be revived in Quar-| century. ButI am more than convinced that 
terly and Monthly meetings by handing it |theZ;movement must be a slow one, and it is 
down afresh with the extracts from this meet- | yet too soon to make it a part of government 
~~ policy. Simplicity and truthfulness of living 

ow, there being no subsequent discipline | are needed the world over, and with all the 
to annul the above, it is discipline to-day, and | trials of mind and flesh here in Europe there 
is applicable to-day in respect to cases where |is much of pleasure and profit. e have 
our order has been complied with by parents | made some delightful friends that we will be 
under the present discipline. sorry never to meet again.” 


Davip Newport. 
Abington, Twelfth mo. 29th, 1884. 


tional stock the idea of fatherhood, 
eaing us to pray to God as ‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven,’ and under this form it 
became the religion of Christendom. It would 
be a defiance of history to hold that the 
development is complete, or that the process 
jg finished forever. The Christian need pot 
say 50, for he sees the Spirit of God in history, 
guiding and controlling the spiritual pro- 
ceases at work among mankind.” 
























CORRESPON DENCE. 


Frrenp Eprtors :—A change of discipline 
being under consideration respecting the mem- 
bership of children, where one parent is a 
member, the following extract from the manu- 
script copy of the discipline in the possession 
of our Monthly Meeting is apropos. The date 
is 1782: “A request from the Quarterly 











ence of sentiment and practice in Monthly 
Meetings, respecting the rights of children to 


As a supplement to what our correspondent 
has said, we clip from the Independent some 

Drinking in Germany.—It has often been | statistics that confirm her impressions : 
asserted that in those countries where the use| “The extensive use of intoxicating drinks 
of wine and beer are habitual with all classes |is doing Germany an immense harm. The 
of people, there is less intemperance than with | temperance problem is there, too, becoming a 
us. We are permitted to quote from a pri-|‘burning’ question, which is being widely 
vate letter of an American young woman | discu by theological, medical and social 
sojourning in Germany, which gives us some | journals. A medical periodical of high repu- 
information on this subject : tation recently gave statistics that tell their 
. “With regard to refusing to drink wine, it | own tale, It says that in Germany no less 
18, iN my Opinion, the only safe course to pur- | than 10,000 people die of delirium tremens 
sue. If you could get off on one glass, it|every year; of the male prisoners in the 
might not hurt you. A young American stu- | country, over 75 per cent. are constant drink- 
dent here told.me he found the only safe | eas; of the female prisoners over 50 per cent. - 
course was to leave the beer alone and not |indulge constantly. In Berlin, with its 
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1,123,000 inhabitants, there are 11,169 sa-/“ Preparative Meeting of Ministers 


loons, while in 1860 there were but 3,637; in 
1870, 5,393 ; in 1877, 7,969. In Prussia the 
number of saloons increased 67 per cent. 
from 1869 to 1877; in Mechlenberg, 95 per 
cent. ; in the smaller States, 109 per cent. ; in 
Weimar, 126 per cent.” 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Mutual Aid Association of Friends —Many 
Friends profess to be opposed to secret socie- 
ties, and in the discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting we are cautioned against 
connecting ourselves with them. It is much 
to be regretted that so many of our members 
do not heed this caution, but join some of 
these organizations on the specious plea of 
their promoting reformatory movements. 

Such are stepping-stones for those more ob- 
jectionable in their operations and tenden- 
cies. 

Many of these “orders” have relief in 
cases of sickness or death as part of their 
eens and young people, and others of 
moderate means, especially those from the 
country seeking to maintain themselves in 
our large cities, are captivated by this idea of 
self-help, and it is certainly well to encour- 

our members in any right efforts in this 
direction. 

The Mutual Aid Association of Friends 
was organized a few years ago, and is, as its 
name indicates, a co-operation of individuals 
for mutual self-help, and is free from the ob- 
jection of secrecy and improper ceremonials. 
t meets twice a month, at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, and is composed of Friends and 
others in sympathy with them. 

The recent annual report of its treasurer 
shows receipts from members, $814.99 ; inter- 
est, $308.90; benefits to 20 members, $435; 
other expenses, $88.12. Total investment, 
at par, $7,465.63, a gain during the year of 
$600.77. 13 members have been elected during 
the year, and 3 dropped for non-payment of 
dues; present membership, 107 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Elisha Fogg; Vice-President, Harry B. Mid- 
dleton ; Pecanhees. Isaac G. Tyson; Secre- 
tary, M. Dawson Richards; Assistant Sec- 
retary, Ruth A. B. Richards; Trustee of 
Funds, for 3 years, Wm. Hawkins (Samuel 
8. Ash and Richard Moore holding over) ; 
Visiting Committee, Thompson Shourds, Wal- 
ker Matson, Wm. Ingram, Sarah A. Lippin- 
cott, Jane Ingram, Martha L. Shourds. 

J. M. T., Jr. 











A Correction—In “ Friends’ (large size) 
Almanac,” for 1885, it is stated that the 
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ders of Bristol Monthly Meeting” jg held a 
“3 P. M., day of Monthly Meeting.” 
Having given the matter this ublicity, i 
seems right that an effort should be m, 
to correct it, at least so far as the ci 
of Friends’ Intelligencer can do it, 
The said “select meeting” is held immed 
ately after the close of meeting for Worship og 
Fourth-day, before the Monthly Meeting nex; 
preceding Bucks Quarterly Meeting, 


Em™or Comny, 
Bristol, Twelfth mo., 18%4. 
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Criticism.—Perhaps there is no one won 
in the English language that has grown @ 
have a more one-sided definition than th 
word criticism. We lose sight of the fag 
that to be truly critical we must point oy 
beauties as well as defects. Remember 
this we might possibly handle this delicaty 
weapon with tact and skill, particularly ifm 
coupled with it an appreciative observance of 
the golden rule, it could then be made py 
ductive of great good. 

But alas! for humanity, it is too often 
wielded by an impulse from hearts unhal- 
lowed by the loving touches of God’s grace, 
as manifested through the beautiful spirit of 
charity and desire for the improvement and 
advancement of the object of criticism. This 
is no new grievance, yet it is one that ever 
calls for watchfulness, even unto prayer, that 
we may be kept from retarding the work that 
God has laid upon his followers to perform, 
by our narrow estimate of the modes and 
methods chosen by those called into His ser 
vice. 

Multitudinous are the ways in which such 
service is performed for the uplifting of bu 
manity. We shall only glance at two ways, the 
instrumentality of the pen and the spreading 
of the truth by means of the spoken word. 
To so use the first that it go forth not to hin 


der or to hurt the cause to which it is sent, is’ 


a gift that requires constant care not only by 
the recipient of it, but also by those who sr 
co-laborers in diffusing it. Wisely to counsel, 
and that direct, not spreading advice broadcast 
where the chances are it may do harm, gives 
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a 
evidence of a true use of the power of criti- | of their brethern become known, they are 
cism. ready to exclaim in despair, the day is yet 
He who tenderly culls amid the “ buds and | far off, and the night tarrieth long. To pro- 
Jeaves” of a new growth in the field of letters | duce a radical improvement in a human 
pruning @ little here and a little there may do | being, there must be a change at the centre 
much to enhance a vigorous growth, while | of his life; if his impulses are converted from 
one who would browse upon the whole of the} bad to good, we need take no thought for his 
“fresh verdure,” not only “retards all pro- actions ; or, as our best Teacher has said, if 
gress towards maturity,” but destroys the plant. | his eye be single, his whole body will be full 
A wise nurture is what is needed and this in-| of light. This converting process, this need- 
cludes a just commendation, else we fall short | fy] change is deemed the great work of reli- 
even of “certain scribes” in ancient times| gion, Though the present generation has 
who could not forbear giving the Master the | opened the way for the freest and fullest con- 
praise of “thou hast well said,” and touching | sideration of subjects which were aforetime 
the criticism of the spoken word. Here we|considerd too holy for common discus- 
come face to face with a weakness that has|sion, and while this liberty has led. into 
reached a perilous point. Where the spread|a denial of many points which were once 
of knowledge has became so universal, and | called essential, yet goodness and godly 
the mind so stimulated to think and judge| living hold their high place in the face of 
for itself, there is a care needed lest we|every attempt to set at naught religious 
fall into the grave error of thinking, that| teaching. The satisfying reality of an inner 
only through the medium of minds superior | ]ife, which can control the outward, needs no 
to our own can we receive benefit. Whereas | proving, neither can reason supplant it, nor 
we have the evidence that in all ages, ridicule displace it. It is true that some pass 
“God has moved in a mysterious way, through life without any sentiment of religion 
err anee Raye but the great majority, comprising both 
And particularly in the awakening of the| those who make a profession, and those 
spirit to receive the truth. He has often ina@| who do not acknowledge an allegiance to a 
most marked manner, revealed His most pre-| Higher Power; the tendency of this is always 
cious gift, that of a knowledge of and com- | ;, righteousness. Is there not a more real 
munion with Himself, to those but as“ babes” | appreciation of right living, even by those 
as to the “ wisdom of this world.” Hence we) who do not claim to have laid their lives to 
should keep the watch over our tongues lest | yj, line, and a more earnest disapproval of 
we criticise to our own and others hurt ; those injustice and fraud, than in the years gone by. 
chosen to speak in the assemblies of the peo-| And there certainly is a fuller understanding 
ple. If our cultivated tastes and sensibilities | shat religion has much to do with daily life, 
are wounded, and we feel called upon to pro-| and that the precepts of Jesus can be put into 


test, let such words be spoken where they will practice between man and his brother. 
not detract from the good that may have been 


accomplished, but where the instrument may 
receive the benefit, and which may improve 
future messages to be given for the spreading 
of gospel truth. “Charity of speech is as 
divine a thing as charity of action. The 
tongue that speaketh no evil is as lovely as 
the hand which giveth alms.” 
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We believe that godliness is mightier than 
sinfulness, that wrong must be overcome by 
right, eventually, that the religious sentiment 
of man’s heart must increase, and consequently 
that the state of heart and mind, which is 
alienated from the Divine must grow weaker, 
that light must cast out darkness. So, though 
Siuleiattieneeert the shadows yet lie darkly in the valleys, the 

THE work oF ReLicton.—Serious minded | mountain tops are aglow with the sun’s clear 
persons in all Christian lands are looking | shining, and the watchman cries, “the day 
earnestly, almost painfully, for the day of|dawns.” Slowly God’s day is dawning in 
greater godliness among all people, and from | minds which have hitherto been filled with 
time to time as the misdeeds or the infidelity | shadows, and we may believe that crooked 
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At Greenfield, Tennessee, we saw a small con. 
federate flag floating from the hotel of the 
little town, but did not allow it to disturh my 
to any extent. Other tokens that we 
entered Dixie soon began to appear; negy 
cabins dotted among the hills and ia a 
edges of the woods, gangs of negro workmey 
at the gravel banks, negro children dancing 
jigs and snapping their fingers at the train g 
it passed by, old aunties in turbans, standj 
at the doors to watch us, and we even gy 
one colored family living in two abandong 
freight cars, and evidently very much 
home there. Through Kentucky and part of 
Tennessee we could see high water mark gg 
the houses and trees, left there by the ing 
dations of last year. The cabins are neagly 
all set upon stilts on this account, to ¢ 
height of one story. We were tempted: 
say with the old woman of the story : “ Peoply. 
must want to live mighty bad to live there!” 
At Milan, Tenn., the train stopped for supper, 
and we took a turn on the platform to apy 
out the land. A man with a very harsh yoiq. 
was ringing a cracked bell on the platform, 
in opposition to three bells rung by a many 
woman and girl in a yard across the streg 
and informing us that we might get of him 
for twenty-five cents what would cost seventy. 
five across the way. Everybody at this plag 
looked blue with cold, and we shivered in the 
wind, yet doors stood open in most of the 
houses. Our breakfast station next mormi 
was in a very different place, Ham 
Mississippi. The air was soft and balmy, 
though the sun was not shining, and small” 
colored boys were lying in wait for us with 
tiny button-hole bouquets of violets set i 
holly leaves, holly berries in Spanish mom, 
etc. They were very soon lightened of their | 
stock, the violets especially being sought 
after on account of their delightful ere 
The eating-house here is approached bys 
long walk under an arbor covered with jesse 
mine and climbing rose bushes, neither of 
them in bloom as yet. The rose bushes were” 
very large and looked almost like sapling, 
From this on, evidences of the sunny south 
multiplied on every hand. Miles of swamp, 
where palmettoes, cypresses, holly and Span- 
ish moss held sway, shallow bayous borderel 
with reeds and overhung with moss, 
tumble-down cabins with colored womeét 
washing clothes out in front and men poumt 
ing corn with clubs, . 
When we finally reached the city, thom 
who were provided with lodgings set out 


things will be made straight in the great and 
notable day, when a holy presence shall invest 
every understanding, and encompass every 
life. 







































DEATHS. 


WATERMAN.—On Twelfth month 25th, 
1884, at Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Humphrey 
J. Waterman, aged 70 years ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 

This Friend, from early manhood, for about 
forty years, was engaged in teaching, and his 
quiet, winning ways doubtless had an influ- 
ence for good on many of his pupils. For the 

t nine years he has been accountant at the 
ouse of Correction, by the officers of which 
he was highly esteemed. Although prevented 
from attending our religious meetings mee § 
often, he never lost his interest in our princi- 
ples, endeavoring so to live that he would be 
repared for death, and the testimony at his 
uneral, of one not of our persuasion was, that 
he felt there was nothing in his way; his end 
was peace. 


ZORNS.—On Third-day, Twelfth month 
30th, 1884, at Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa., 
Matilda Ann, wife of Israel 8. Zorns, aged 73 ; 
an elder of Richland Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


We left Chicago the evening of the 21st, 
via the Illinois Central, on an excursion 
train. To travel with excursions is not always 
the pleasantest mode of getting about, but 
this journey was an exception to the rule. In 
the first place we had sleepers and a buffet 
car, aikie of furnishing tea, coffee, lemon- 
ade and a few light eatables, such as boiled 
eggs, cold meats, etc.; and as nearly every 
one carried a hamper, this was singly suffi- 
cient for our needs. In the second place, 
most of the passengers in our car were 
teachers, an unusually bright and observant 
class of travelers; and, above all, in the 
third place, every one was good-humored, and 
willing to make the best of the annoyances 
that one must suffer in a car where every 
half berth even is filled, and everybody has 
two or three hand packages. We started 
oe tired, and were not sorry to have a 
night’s sleep before our sight-seeing began ; 
and it was really noon of the next day before 
anything of an unfamiliar nature met our 
eyes. At Cairo, every one as in duty bound, 
went out in the piercing wind to the bridge 
of the ferry-boat to witness the crossing of the 
Ohio, and a short distance below the city we 
saw the point where the Mississippi and the 
Ohio mingle their floods. We could see little 
difference at this point in the size of the two 
rivers, and would have been puzzled to tell 
which was which except by their position. 


the Bureau of Information and Accomm 


its rooms as a rendezvous for sup 
demand in the matter of lodgings and t 











find them, and those who were not went § 





dation, a very useful institution, which ofem 
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We found ourselves, after a long ride 


7 through this strange city, in one of the ideal 


Southern houses which line its streets. Set 
back in an immense yard with high fences 
around it, a live oak at the gate, an orange 
tree in bearing before the door, and the door- 
bell set in a pillar of the gallery instead of 
jn the door, it was in every way different 
from anything we had been accustomed to. 
The yards all about us are delightful, and we 
are really located in the “garden part” of 
the city. The rambling, high-ceilinged, 
whitewalled rooms correspond with the ex- 
terior of the house, and help to keep up that 
air of foreignness which is upon everything. 
The air op our arrival was warm and soft, 
the sun shining, wraps unnecessary and even 


burdensome ; and we were somewhat surprised 


the next day to find that unless we staid out of 
doors we suffered with thecold. There isa chill 
indoors that makes one glad to hover over 
the fire, if there is one, which is rarely the 


ease, for the Southern people do not seem to 


notice the cold as we do. This morning, the 
third day of our stay, was warm and damp, 
mists rising and every pane of glass covered 
with drops of water. The mirror in one room 
was covered with mist and lost all reflecting 

ualities. The more we see of New Orleans 

e more convinced we become that it needs 
Jeremiahs like “ Dr. Sevier” to point out to 
it its future desolation, if something is not 
done to avert it. 

M. W. P. 


New Orleans, Christmas Day, 1884. 





EXTINCTION OF NEWS. 


We can most heartily commend the utter- 
ances of the Congregationalist in regard to 
displaying the “ news” in our daily newspapers 
as shall welcome the time when these 
periodicals cease to give prominence to the 
sensational ; This is what we plead for, then, 
that a large half of what is now called “ news” 
be extinguished instead of being disseminated. 
Hush it up. Let us go back to the good old 
ante-telegraph days, when one could usually 
unfold a damp newspaper without expecting 
to have his blood run cold with a recital of all 
the wretched and horrible things which have 
lately happened. Instead of “ dumping” the 
“news” of the “ Associated Press” into their 
columns unread, simply because it is out— 
only fitting it with the glaring sub-titles—let 
editors edit the same, condensing whatever is 
dreadful thatdeserxes mention into the brief- 
est and quietest and least sensational form, 
and throwing the rest bodily into the gutter. 


CHARACTER OF GEORGE CALVERT. 

This eminent person is worthy to be held 
in perpetual remembrance for his breadth of 
spirit and moderation in his work as the 
founder of the State of Maryland. 

Belknap, writing from the biographies of 
Collier and Kippis, says of him: “ Though he 
was a Roman Catholic, he kept himself dis- 
engaged from‘all interests, behaving with such 
moderation and propriety, that all parties 
were pleased with him. He was a man of 
great good sense, not obstinate in his opinions, 
taking as much pleasure in hearing the senti- 
ments of others, as in delivering his own. 

Whilst he was Secretary of State, he exam- 
ined all letters, and carried to the King every 
night, an exact and well digested account of 
affairs. He agreed with Sir John Popham, 
in the design of foreign plantations, -but dif- 
fered in the manner of executing it. Popham 
was for extirpating the original inhabitants; 
Calvert was for civilizing and converting 
them. The former was for present profit; the 
latter for reasonable expectation, and for em- 
ploying governors who were not interested 
merchants, but unconcerned gentlemen: he 
was for granting liberties with caution, leav- 
ing every one to provide for. himself by his 
own industry, and not to depend on a com- 
mon interest.” 

This sketch of Calvert is, doubtless, just. 
We may say, in addition, that he was charac- 
terized not less by the politic management 
than by the vigor with which he prosecuted 
his designs. Considering the difficulties im 
his way, nothing but the greatest tact and 
judgment could ‘have conducted his plan of 
the Maryland settlement to a prosperous con- 
clusion. His address in the contest with 
Virginia, evidenced by his complete success, 
gives us a high opinion of his fitness for 
public affairs. The enterprise shown by him 
in the defence of Avalon; his perseverance 
and promptness in bringing his Maryland 
scheme into action ; his personal labors in both 
of these colonies, impress us most favorably 
with a respect for his courage, his energy and 
his skill in the management of men. The 
posts which he filled, his position and conduct 
in parliament, the favor and esteem he seems 
always to have inspired, demonstrate his abil- 
ity, as well as his prudence, and give us reason 
to infer an amiable, well bred and affable 
disposition : the character of the government 
he established in Maryland and the just senti- 
ments with which he seems to have inspired 
his son, and the lavish expenditure which he, 
doubtless, both authorized and provided be- 
fore his death, attest his liberal views of the 


and by, such treatment would reform the | rights of conscience, his generosity, and his 


whole news administration, and a better day 
might dawn. 


zeal in the cause of colonization. 
He was eminently fitted for his undertaking, 
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by the circumstances in which he lived. 
Although we have no reason to believe that 
he was a very ardent or zealous follower of 
his faith, but on the contrary, moderate in 
that as in all other matters of opinion or 
conduct, yet, to a certain extent, he had been 
schooled in adversity :—not the adversity of 
want or of disfavor,—but in that adversity 
which a lofty spirit equally feels,—the pro- 
scription, namely, of himself, his kindred and 
friends, for maintaining a faith to which 
his judgment and conscience attached him. 
Persecution and intolerance of his own par- 
ticular religious opinions taught him, what 
they always teach upright minds, the practice 
of the opposite virtues; and they brought him 
to a true appreciation of that nobleness of 
character which cherishes freedom of opinion 
as one of the highest prerogatives of a rational 
being. In this respect Calvert was in advance 
of his age. There was ever before him a 
daily admonition of the necessity of reserve, 
prudence and humility, from which he drew 
a wise man’s profit. The bitter intolerance 
which was, in his time, more or less the char- 
acteristic of nearly every religious sect,— 
almost the universal fashion of opinion,— 
spent itself with peculiar acrimony in England 
against those of his creed. It furnished him 
a daily topic of meditation, and so chastened 
his feelings towards mankind. “It is the 
method of charity,”— says Sir Thomas Brown, 
—“to suffer without reaction.” This affords 
us the key to those virtues which appear so 
conspicuous in the frame and adminstration 
of the Maryland Colony, and which have 
drawn forth so much commendation from his- 
torians. 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.”—Happy 
is he who, experienced in these uses, comes to 
authority amongst his fellow men; whose 
temper, tuned to the humility of suffering, 
brings a heart warm with that memory, brings 
a mind skilled, by old sympathies springing 
from the knowledge of human wrongs, to some 
station of control wherein he may somewhat 
direct and shape the lot of his fellow men. 
Blessed is such a man in his generation, if, 
wisely and humbly, with due weighing of his 
own trials, with due reverence for that holy 
light these trials have thrown upon the path- 
way of justice and mercy along which he is 
commissioned to ie oie remembers, heeds 
and practices the duty of guidance and in- 
struction to his subordinates. 

When I go forth to seek a leader of men in 
whatsoever enterprise, let me find him of a 
generous nature, of a manly, brave spirit, of 
clear insight of what he is and what he has to 
do, of sturdy intelligence improved by all 
good studies, of honest soul,—and then to all 
these rare perfections, let me add that richest 


grace which comes from a successful 

ter with adversity—not broken by it, 
taught; not hardened in heart, but mel 
and filled with pity,—such a man would 


one, above all men, to follow, cherish, for ever 
remember. Of such are heroes made: by 
them is our race adorned, exalted, ; 
worthy of history. Truly, I believe no herp 
ever became veritable but through this high 
road of suffering! Mock heroes we haye 
enough: the world is full of them, who stra: 
before the footlights in all manner of tingg. 
who flaunt on many sign-posts; who fill the } 
throats of a whole senseless generation with 
huzzas: such mock heroes, with their “ mad 
jumble of hypocrisies,” we have in all times 
to a surfeit. But no true hero, who has 
stood, m many a dark day, erect and 
trusting to his manhood, and confident jg 
carve his way either to proud destruction, of 


to the prosperous light. This world’s vigigg. 9 


tudes, which men somewhat impiously call” 
Fortune, are the tests by which God has gj 
nified the true man from the false; which, | 
checkering the progress of mortals with mon 
or less of pain and privation, in greater or 
smaller degree, render them heroic; prepay 
Hercules for his twelve labors; prepare Jason 
for his long circumnavigation ; prepare Q 
lumbus for his abyss of waters, and his mirage 
ulous Epic of a New World; prepare Wash- 
ington to render that New World for ever 
unchainable, for ever proud, and disdainful of 
tyranny. 

Is not George Calvert, in some honorable 
degree, entitled to a portion of this praise?— 
Selected. 





INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just rendered a decision in regard to the 
question of Indian citizenship. The case 
came before the court on a writ of error 
directed to the Circuit Court for the District 
of Nebraska. 
Indian, brought the suit against the registrar 
of one of the wards of Omaha for refusing to 
register him as a duly qualified voter therein. 
The Circuit Court gave judgment against the 

laintiff, and the case was then carried to the 
Recetas Court of the United States. 

The full text of the opinion by the latter 
court has not yet reached us; yet the legal 
points decided, as reported, are the follow- 
ing : 

“ First.—That an Indian, who is born & 


member of one of the Indian tribes within the ~ 


United States, which still exists and is 
nized as a tribe by the Government, and who 
has voluntarily ‘separated himself from his 
tribe and taken up his residence among 
white citizens of a state, but who has not been 


The plaintiff, who was an © 
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ited States, or by the state, is not 
ee the United states, within the mean- 
. of the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

‘ Second.—That the laintiff in error, not 
ace a citizen of the United States under the 
nth Amendment, has been deprived 

of no right secured by the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and cannot maintain this action.” 


The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that “ the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote, shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” This does not 
directly give the right to vote, but simply 

tects it against denial in the case of citizens 
ofthe United States on any one of the grounds 
mentioned. Nor does it determine who 
are to be deemed citizens of the United 


| States. 
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reside.” This defines citizenship as to the 
persons who possess it. If born or naturalized 
in the United States, ant if subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, they are citizens of the United 
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dition of servitude. 
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the tribal relation as members of some Indian 
tribe, are “subject to the jurisdiction” of the 
United States in the sense intended in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The answer of the 
courts to this question is in the negative. 
Though such Indians have the requisite of 
birth as to place, they have not the requisite 
of subjection to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and hence are not citizens thereof. The 
Indian tribes are not foreign states, and they 
are not states of the Union, but are organized 
communities, living within the United States 
the members of which are not so “ subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof” as to be invested 
with the rights and privileges of national 
citizenship. In McKay v. Campbell (2 Law 
118), it was held that in order to be a citizen 
of the United States by birth, one must be 
both born in the United States, and born sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof at the time of 

is birth, and that it is not sufficient if he 
afterward becomes thus subject. This sub- 
jection must attach to him at the time of his 

irth, which is not true of those who are born 
as members of Indian tribes. Such is the 
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States and of the state wherein they reside, | mers, 


and are entitled to vote as against any exclu-/ recent Prime Meridian Conference was that 
sion by reason of race, color, or previous con-| the astronomical day should begin at mid- 
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ized or taxed, or recognised as a citizen | construction of the courts; and this of course 


settles the question as one of law. 

It is worthy of notice that the laws of Con- 
gress which provide for naturalization of 
aliens, do not embrace Indians. All these 
provisions relate to “ aliens, being free white 
persons, and to aliens of African nativity,” 
and to persons of “ African descent.” Indians 
are not included in this description, no matter 
where they may be born, and no matter whether 
they live in tribal relations or not. There is 
consequently, no provision in the laws of the 
United States for the naturalization of an 
Indian, as there is none for the naturalization 
of a Chinaman. Indians and Chinamen are 
not white persons, and they are not aliens of 
African nativity or persons of African descent. 

The law on this subject ought to be 
changed, and so changed that not only 
Indians born in this country or born else- 
where, but also all persons of whatever race 
or nationality, upon coming to this country 


The Fourteenth Amendment, in its first | or complying with the conditions prescribed 
geotion, declares that “all persons born or| may become citizens of the United States and 
naturalized in the United States, and subject | of the state wherein they reside. We would, 


to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the | in this respect, treat all men alike.—Independ- 
United States, and of the state wherein they | ent, 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


The new year will be the beginning of a 
new system of counting the days by astrono- 
One of the recommendations of the 


night as the civil day does, and, though the 


The question then, is, whether) Indians, | reports of the Conference are not of bindin 
though born in the United States, yet born in | obligation on any one, it is probable that they 


will be adopted. The Royal Astronomer of 
England has signified his intention of setting 
back his clock twelve hours, and his example 
will probably be followed by most others. 

The advantage of the old system consisted 
in making the whole of an observing night 
belong to one calendar day, which possesses 
some advantages. The change is the con- 
cession on the part of astronomers in the 
direction of unification of systems. The other 
changes recommended are that the hours of 
civil reckoning should count up to 24; that 
longitude should count to the east and west 
from Greenwich, and that the initial day 
should count from Greenwich midnight from 
the Ist of January. 

On the first day of the year the earth is at 
the point of its orbit nearest the sun, and is 
about three millions of miles nearer than it 
will be six months hence. The idea that the 
warm summer weather is caused by increased 
nearness to the sun is thus shown to be 
erroneous. The seasons are due solely to. 
the position of the sun in the heavens. [That 
is, the angle at which the beams of the sun 
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strike different portons of the earth.] When 
the sun shines most directly on the northern 
hemisphere it is there summer. 

Not only the sun, but the moon, also changes 
its height above the horizon at different 


seasons. It is now high in the sky at its 
raeridian passage. 
The planet Mercury is in good position for 


observing in the west (in clear weather), set- 
ting an hour after the sun. It is as bright as 
a first magnitude ,star,and can be distin- 
guished about half an hour after sunsetting, 
near to the western horizon. 

Venus is a morning star, rapidly approach- 
ing the sun. 

Mars is invisible, being close to the sun, or, 
to speak more correctly, almost directly be- 
hind it from us. 

Jupiter rises about 9 o’clock in the evening, 
in the constellation Leo. It is in good posi- 
tion for telescopic observation and the phe- 
nomena of its satelites, and the markings on 
its surface are well worth recording. These 
phenomena are four in number: 1st. The 
passage of a satelite behind the planet or oc- 
cultation. 2d. The passage of a satelite into 
the shadow of the planet, or eclipse. 3d. The 
passage of a satelite in front of the planet, or 
transit. 4th. The passage of the shadow of 
a satelite across the face of the planet, or 
transit of a shadow. Any small telescope 
will show them, and the times are given in 
the Nautical Almanac. 
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‘* Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close ; they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 


“ Still,”’ she sighed with moistening 
‘* Love is sweet in any guise; 
But its best is sacrifice! 


‘* He who, giving, does not crave 
Likest is to Him who gave 
Life itself the loved to save, 


‘“* Love that self-forgetful gives 
Sows surprise of ripened sheaves, 
Late or soon its own receives,” 

—John Greenleaf Whittier, in the Independen, 


_ THE LIBRARY, 


SS ee 
Sir Moses Montefiore—A Centennial Big” 





graphy. By Lucien Wolf. This life ofg 


man yet living whose career is an exempli 
tion of strict business integrity and wisd 
with unfailing beneficence has lately 
added to our library at Fifteenth and § 
streets. The completion of his hund 
year, brings his name freshly before the wor 
and this convenient little biography will 
a cordial welcome. 


the generous lavish their liberality withig 
religious or national limits. But Sir Mog 
shrank from no duty and spared no labor, He: 
restricted himself within no bigoted liney 
and is among the most distinguished philam 


Saturn, too, is in excellent position for ob- | thropists of the century. From the abundant 
serving through the evening. The beautiful a called out by the birthday celeb 


rings do not require any great power to dis- 


tinguish them. She is in the constellation | of 
Taurus and passes the meridian about 10.30 | sonal friends. 


he author has compiled an interesting volume, 


in the evening. .. . J. S., in Public Ledger. | and their persecutions and their value in the 


Haverford College Observatory, 
29th, 1884. 





GIVEN AND TAKEN. 


Smoothing soft the nestling head 
Of a maiden fancy-led, 
Thus a grave-eyed woman said : 


** Richest gifts are those we make, 
Dearer than the love we take 
That we give for love’s own sake. 


‘* Well I know the heart’s unrest ; 
Mine has been the common quest 
To be loved and therefore blest. 


‘* Favors undeserved were mine ; 
At my feet as on a shrine 
Love has laid its gifts divine 


“Sweet tue offerings seemed, and yet 
With their sweetness came regret, 
And a sense of unpaid debt. 


‘* Heart of mine unsatisfied, 
Was it vanity or pride 
That a deeper joy denied ? 


world forms an interesting feature of the” 
12th mo. | work, and enables a non-Israelite to read a 


temperate presentment, from a Hebrew stan 


point, of facts of which all enlightened men” 


are now ashamed.’’ 


It is from the press of Harper & Brothers, | 


Dew Drops. By D. 8. Pennell. For sale 
Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch street, Phil 


phia. This volume of poems does not, and” 


cannot claim any great poetic merit or brik 


liancy of thought. The pieces are of a quiet, 7 
domestic character, and are the accumulation — 


of many years, the greater number havi 

appeared in the columns of the Friend. We 
find true poetic feeling in many of these uh 
pretentious poems, and would point as # 


specimen of this writer’s best style, the last” 


in the book: “The Pathway in the Sky,’ 
to which we will refer in a future number. 


Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. Edited. 
by Marie Hanson Taylor and Horace 


Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bostom 


This interesting work has lately been added 


Says a judicious crities 

‘It is comparatively easy to move through 
the world avoiding participation in its gg” 
cerns. It is not infrequently the case that eves 


He has added the results of the investigation — 
archives and the communications of pen ~ 
The history of the Hebrews 
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“7 Berlin, had died. 


F poetical productions will not soon perish, and 
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His widow, & daughter of the German 
fatherland, and his appreciative literary 
friend, H. E. S., have now given us a bio- 
raphy which is nearly an autobiography, 
for its sources are almost entirely his own 
correspondence. Judgment and good taste 
is abundantly manifest in the selections made, 
and the narrative which connects them, being 
the work of those who loved him well, is 
eminently satisfactory. 

This biography represents Taylor as an 
honorable man, an industrious author, a 
tender lover, a loving husband and son, and 
q patriotic citizen. While it may well be 
admitted that much of his literary work will 

away with his generation,: being only 
ephemeral in its character, we may be per- 
| mitted to believe that a large portion of his 


that some portion of it, posterity will not wil- 
lingly let die. : Cees 
lis 52 years of life were busy, and rich in 
enjoyment, of the earnest love of many of the 
excellent of the earth, the general respect of 
his fellow-citizens, and their just appreciation 
of his work. Says Wm. Eliot Furness in 
Unity : 

“Tt was Bayard Taylor’s greatest good 
fortune that he began life the devoted lover of 
a true and pure woman, by whom he was 
equally loved; and this love, and the engage: 
ment which resulted from it, undoubtedly 
helped him on the road he entered, and kept 
him willingly at work, with his heart single 
and unscarred until success was assured him. 
There are no letters in literature more charm- 
ing than those which passed between Mary 

ew and Bayard ‘Taylor, none which 
‘breathe a holier love and devotion, and it was 
no wonder that upon the death of one who was 
so much to him, Bayard Taylor was well-nigh 
heart-broken. Hardly less was it his good 
fortune to be ever surrounded with the most 
loving friendships. He seems to have had the 
happy faculty of drawing to him all who were 
most to be desired as friends, and the still more 
happy faculty of never losing a friend whom 
he had once made. Nothing speaks more 
strongly in favor of his character than this, 
which the letters in these volumes so amply 
evidence. Later in life he married again, 
equally fortunate in the choice he made, which 
is shown in nothing so much as in the tender 
tone in which his widow tells the story of his 
first love for the school-fellow and companion 
of his youth.” 


The report of the Managers of Haverford 
College for the years 1883-84, is before us 
and we review it with interest the progress 
made, toward greater efficiency in several 
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r library. Nearly six years ago, the | departments; the Laboratory ; the Observa- 
reached the United States, that Bayard | tory and its new building, Special Courses in 
t, novelist and traveler, and| Astronomy, and the results of systematic 
Minister of the United States at the Court of | exercise in the Gymnasium under the care of 

a trained physician. 
agement of kindred institutions may profit by 


Those having the man- 


the careful and accurate statements made. 





We continue to receive The Sidereal Mes- 
senger, a monthly, now in its third volume, 
which embodies such sidereal intelligence as 
reaches Wm. W. Payne, Director of Carleton 
College Observatory, Northfield, Minn. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Domestic.—This has been a year of vast 
roduction, both agricultural and otherwise. 
he wheat crop is estimated at 520,000,000 
bushels, much the largest ever raised, and the 
Indian corn is believed to reach 1,800,000,000 
bushels, also much the largest ever produced 
in a year, The aggregate yield of cereals ex- 
ceeds 2,900,000,000. 

The coal output is very great, exceeding 
30,357,368 tons of anthracite. Iron indicates 
a producton of 4,375,000 tons for the year, a 
decrease of about 17 per cent. in pig iron. 
In petroleum the production is very near the 
largest on record, reaching 26,300,000 bar- 
rels. 

The proof of the business transacted dur- 
ing the past year is the record of exchanges 
at the various cities. New York shows a de- 
cline of about 14 per cent., but the aggregate 
of exchanges at all other cities outside of 
New York is only about 3 per cent. less than 
last year. 


The Spanish Treaty now pending before 
the U.S. Senate is thus explained by Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen : 


‘“‘The convention with Spain is one of a 
series of international engagements following 
the ee treaty with Mexico. It opens 
the markets of Cuba and Porto Rico to our 
products. The treaty with San Domingo 
opens those of that Republic, and the pending 
negotiations with the Central American States 
and with Colombia tend to the same object. 
In conjunction with these, the treaty with Nic- 
aragua for the construction of an inter-oceanic 
canal, while bringing the most distant parts of 
our own country into closer relations, opens 
the markets of the west coast of South Amer- 
ica to our trade, and gives us at our doors a 
customer able to absorb a large portion of 
those articles which we produce in return for 
products which we cannot profitably raise.’’ 


Congress reassembled on the 5th. The 
measures on which early action is expected 
are the Inter-State Commerce bill, the Oregon 
Land Grant Forfeiture bill, the Bankruptcy 
bill, a bill from the Committee on Invalid 
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Pensions, and Willis’ Educational bill, as a| 
substitute for the proposed Blair bill. | 


The commercial or Mackay-Bennett cables 
have been opened to the public. The Brook- 
lyn Union says: 

‘The new cable has brought down rates to 
forty cents a word, which is something of a 
gain, but still leaves much to be desired. Even 
at the reduced rate a message of a single word 
must cost at least $1.60, for the companies 
charge their forty cents for each word of ad- 
dress and signature, as well as of the matter 
between. Supposing, therefore, that a single 
word may suffice to identify the person ad- 
dressed, and another word his residence, and 
that the addresser signs only his last name, 
the shortest message from London to Brook- 
lyn must require four words.”’ 


Foreign.—London, Twelfth month 26th 
1884. The French Ambassador, Wadding- 
ton, is instructed to advise England’s acces- 
sion to the demand of Germany and Russia 
for membership of the Egyptian vebt Com- 
mission. 

It is reported that the British Government 
has invited the military co-operation of Italy 
in the Soudan, 

At this date General Wolseley, command- 
ing the British forces in Egypt, was spoken 
to, by telegraph, at Korti, and preparations 
are active for an early advance, both by the 
Nile and by land. Suey available camel 
has been purchased. 


London, Twelfth month 27th, 1884. The 
a of the German Minister of State is be- 
ieved to be unfriendly to England. Glad- 
stone has declared, in an official letter, that 
the Government has no other desire than to 
restore the liberties of Soudan, and to pro- 
mote its evacuation by the hostile troops. 

This has been a memorable year for Great 
Britain ; political activity and peaceful revo- 
lution at home, and confusion, menace and 
uncertainty abroad. The Franchise has been 
conferred upon 2,000,000 of the Queen’s sub- 
jects, and by the Redistribution bill, which is 
now believed to be agreed upon, the repre- 
sentative system of Great Britain will be 
greatly modified. By this measure 12 new 
seats in Parliament are created, and equal 
electoral districts are virtually established in 
all the counties and all the great boroughs. 
In the redistribution England receives 6, Scot- 
land 12 members of Parliament, Ireland and 
Wales remaining unchanged. This is con- 
sidered a compromise. 


Paris, Twelfth month 25th, 1884. Dis- 
patches from the French fleet in the Chi- 
nese waters are not favorable. The Chinese 
have pg unexpected strength and en- 
ergy in the defense of their country. 

The Temps denies the recent report that 
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France purchased English vessels to take py 
inforcements to Tonquin, as is charged by the 


Chinese government. 
Berne, Twelfth mo. 27th, 1884, G. W, | 


Cannon, of Utah, is active as a “ Mormon | 
Apostle” in Switzerland. He has ar 

for a series of meetings at Zurich, and in gjj 
the principal towns of Switzerland. 


On the 26th of last month Spain was yig. 
ited by a severe ary, any shock. At shor & VOL. 
intervals there have been shocks in sever} 
parts of Spain since that time. The town of 
Alhama is in ruins, and the loss of life is ten 
rible. A telegram from Madrid on the 9q 4 #0! 
inst. states : 


‘‘ A panic prevails among the inhabitants of § 47 ¥" 
Anteguera, twenty-eight miles northwest of 
Malaga, where shocks haye also been felt. 1 

‘* Earthquake shocks were again felt at Gre & ’ 
nada, Malaga, Nerja and Algarrobo last night, J month, 
The panic among the people is unabated, 4 9 «iving 
number of towns and villages have been com. 
pletely destroyed, and their inhabitants have It is 
deserted them. Many persons sleep in rajl- begin 
~_— carriages. A royal decree has been issued REI 
ordering that a national subscription be made | "= 
for the relief of the sufferers. Public officials 
will contribute one day’s pay each. By this 
means alone it is expec that $200,000 will 
be raised. The Spanish Ambassadors, Mini¢ Enter 
ters and Consuls in all countries will also open 
subscriptions.”’ = 





THE most trifling actions that affect a Rea 
man’s credit are to be regarded. The sound 
of your hammer at five in the morning, or ) 
nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him the 
easy six months longer; but if he sees you at am 
a billiard table, or hears your voice ata th 
tavern, when you should be at work, he sends wi 
for his money next day.—B. Franklin on at 
Character. 





I wit rise in the sea of this world by 
swimming bravely, and not like a drowned 
man who floats by his own corruption.— 
Albano in “ Titan.” 





NOTICES. 


The time for holding Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting will be one month earlier than in the 
past, at Waterford, Loudoun co., Va., on the 
17th, 18th, and 19th of First month, 1885. 
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A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of 
Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, will 
be held in Philadelphia, at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day, First 
month 17th, 1855, at 1 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race 
Street Parlor, on the same day, at 10 A.M. _¢ 


JAMES H. ATKINSON 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, : i Clerks. 








